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For “The Friend.” 

A Short Biography of Mary Griffin. 
hi (Concluded from page 156.) 
| Many of her letters show that her faith was 
»ften closely tried; yet her trust in the only 
source of true consolation remained unshaken. 
Some of these letters are extracted from as 
Follow. The name of the individual addressed 
in the first two is not given. 
| “My heart is bowed and humbled within 
me under a sense of the many favorable op- 
portunities we have had together ; may it not 
ne forgotten by thee and me. Although the 
ord has been pleased to try me in the re- 
moval of so near and deara friend as my hus- 
and, he hath not left me comfortless; but has 
ioeen near to support. Oh, the remembrance 
bf the love that was felt amongst us when his 
orpse lay in the house! A friend remarked, 
iwe now feel a measure of the same love we 
have often enjoyed when he was personally 
with us. I can truly say, that at that time 
my soul was in subjection to the great Dis- 
poser of all things. 

“ Dear friend, my heart’s desire is, that we 
Imay keep near the pure Counsellor, and True 
Guide to all the faithfal followers of the Lamb. 
That if at any time, through unwatchfulness, 
hwe should step aside, we may, by the inshin- 
‘ing of the pure light, come to see it; that, 
through the purging power of the Truth, we 
‘may be preserved pure, and clean. So desireth 
‘thy sincere friend, / 
; Mary Moors.” 

1744, 
' “Dear Friend,—I thought I should not be 
‘clear in the discharge of my duty unless in 
‘this way heartily desiring thy preservation 
-and further growth in the Truth.. It was on 
/my mind when with thee to have spoken a 
'few words by way of advice to thee, to keep 
near the direction and guidanco of the Holy 
Spirit. And may thou be preserved from run- 
ning into words hastily; but rather wait low 
to hear the voice of the true Shepherd of 
Israel. His sheep know his voice, and they 
follow him; but a stranger they will not fol- 
low. As the Lord has been pleased in a good 
‘degree to make known his will to thee, be 
careful to do it in all things. Mayest thou 
minister from thatability which God only gives. 
‘Mayest thou rise in the spring of life, and 


eye 


when it withdraws, sit down. And mayest 
thou, with my soul, be preserved in an hum- 
ble, bowed frame of mind, clear from a lofty 
and haughty spirit, is the fervent desire of 
thy friend, Mary Moors.” 


“Providence, 13th of lst mo. 1761. 

“ Dear Children,—We are now confined at 
Governor Hopkins by reason of the severity 
of the weather, and the danger of crossing 
the ferries. The governor is exceedingly kind. 
We are in health. And now, dear children, 
I may say from my own experience, ‘It is the 
willing and obedient that shall eat the good 
of the land.’ Therefore is my heart bowed 
on your account that ye may yield obedience 
to the inward appearance of Light and Truth 
manifested in your own hearts. And while I 
consider your circumstances, I yet crave it of 
you not to neglect the one thing needful, even 
inward peace attained by obedience. Oh, 
dear children! let not the world nor the cares 
thereof, choke the seed that is sown in your 
hearts. If I should never see you more, may 
the God of peace preserve you in peace with 
Him and one with another. So desireth your 
loving mother, Mary Moors.” 


“Dear Brother and Sister,—These lines 
come to inform you we are all in a measure 
of health at present, through Infinite Good- 
ness, and hoping this will find you enjoying 
the same blessing. I have often hadit in my 
mind to write to you, and more especially 
since I have been exercised with the loss of 
my dear son Allen; who was taken from us 
in an awfully sudden and surprising manner. 
It was thus:—In the Second month we had 
exceeding hard frost for some weeks, followed 
by rain and a sudden thaw. This caused such 
a freshet as never had been before in these 
parts; in which time my poor child, in striv- 
ing to save his mill, was carried off by the 
force of the water and cakes of ice, to the 
great surprise of bis wife and child. His body 
was found next day, and was no way dis- 
figured, nor were any bones broken. His 
countenance looked like one ina sleep. Dear 
brother and sister, may the uncertainty of 
time and thoughts of eternity be as motives 
to engage our minds to suitable thoughtful- 
ness to prepare for our great and last change ; 
seeing there is no durable city here, let us 
seek one to come, eternal in the heavens. 
Thus desireth and prayeth your affectionate 
sister, Mary GRirrin.” 


As will be observed by the signature of the 
last letter, Mary Palmer had again changed 
ber name. In advanced life, as appears from 
her memoranda, she was united in marriage 
with a Friend of the name of Bartholomew 
Griffin ; whom also she survived. 

The following is from a memorandum dated 


nace of affliction, and grant relief in thy own 
time! May thy everlasting arm be under- 
neath! Thou hast been my helper hitherto ; 
leave me not in old age! Wilt thou remem- 
ber also my offspring! Wean them from 
vanity and folly, that they may learn to trust 
in thee!” 

Having long been exercised in the Lord’s 
work, she seemed absorbed in his love ; and 
her conversation was much upon subjects 
which pertained to an everlasting inheritance. 
On one occasion she was heard to say, My 
heart is filled with praises to the Lord. He 
that not only called me in my youth, but en- 
abled me to follow Him, is yet with me in old 
age. Again, after a season of retirement be- 
fore the Lord, she says, “‘ My heart overflows 
with love to the whole human family; and I 
believe this [the Savior’s] love will increase 
yet more and more; and that [His] truth will 
prosper and spread through distant lands, 
even where the people now sit in darkness: 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” At 
another time she says, “I hope ere long to 
rest in the arms of Thy love. Oh! it is well 
when we can say with the Apostle, ‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day: and not to me only but unto all 
them also that love his appearing.’” As her 
physical strength gave way, she gradually 
declined. A few hours before her death she 
desired to see her children and grandchildren; 
and addressed them in these her last words: 
«“ Pear the Lord above all things, and keep up 
your religious meetings.” 


A Testimony issued by Nine Partners Monthly 
Meeting concerning Mary Griffin :— 


As the subject of this memoir attended to 
the teachings of Divine grace, her understand- 
ing became enlarged in knowledge and ex- 
perience in spiritual things; and through obe- 
dience to the manifestations of Truth, she 
came forth in public testimony for the cause 
of righteousness, in the 20th year of her age. 
Her ministry was sound and edifying. She 
was frequently led in the fresh flowings of 
gospel love to invite the youth to forsake the 
vanities of this life; clearly holding up to their 
viow the great advantage of early dedication 
in choosing the Lord for their portion. 

She was eminently qualified for service in 
the management of the affairs of the church. 
As she dwelt near to the spring of eternal life 
in her own heart, she was prepared to feel for 
others; and was remarkably distinguished by 
the character of a true disciple, being kind, 
affectionate, and courteous to all. 

She was frequently engaged in the service 


9th mo. 6, 1782, when afflicted with a cancer of the gospel in different parts of New York 


on her tongue. 
me! Forgive my iniquities, and blot out my 
transgressions! Support me through this far- 


“© Lord, have mercy upon|and New 


England Yearly Meetings, much to 
the satisfaction of Friends : faithfully oceupy- 
ing her gift to the honor of Him who had be- 
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stowed it. She visited the meetings of Friends Society having been appointed by the au-!—whose buildings and means were swept 
in Vermont, when in the 82d year of her age: ‘thorities of that city as the-authorized cus- away. 


performing the journey on horseback. When 
in her hundredth year, she felt drawn to visit 
the families constituting the meeting to which 
she belonged; and was admirably led to speak 
with clearness to different states; communi- 
cating suitable counsel in a lively and perti- 
nent manner. In this her last visit especially, 
the declaration of the Psalmist seemed veri- 
fied: “These that be planted in the house of 
the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall still bring forth fruit in old 
age.” 

“She died on the 2d of 12th month, 1810; 
aged 100 years and 7 months. A minister 
about fourscore years. 


The following extract from the report of 
the Executive Committee of the Chicago and 
North Western Relief Funds will be of in- 
terest to many of our readers. The report 
is long, entering into many particulars, and 
shows much care and labor on the part of the 
committee. 

Report of the “Hxecutive Relief Com. 
mittee,” of Philadelphia, to the Contributors 
to the relief of the sufferers by the great con- 
flagrations in Chicago, and the States of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, in October, 
1871. 

Amount of Contributions. 

From that time until the date of this report 
the contributions, all of which have hereto- 
fore been publicly acknowledged in detail, 
sent through this committee have amounted 
to $260,734 49 


Facts Concerning the Great Calamity. 


When the first intelligence of the Chicago 
conflagration reached Philadelphia, the state- 
ments received fell far short of the appalling 
magnitude of the disaster, as was subsequent- 
ly ascertained. The fire swept over an area 
of 2124 acres, or abont three and one-third 
square miles of the city, and this by far the 
most valuable portion. It destroyed 17,450 
buildings and left 98,500 people without homes, 
and the greater part of them in the extremest 
condition of distress and destitution. During 
the fire, it is now known that more than two 
hundred and fifty lives were lost. The com- 
mittee recite these figures us matter of 
record, and add to them some of the details, 
showing the tremendous destruction of pro- 
perty. The latest inventory of the money 
losses by the conflagration present them as 
follows : 

Losses on buildings destroyed, $53,000,000 

Losses on produce destroyed, 5,262,500 

Losses on manufacturesdestroyed, 13,255,000 

Losses on other business property 
destroyed, ; ; 

Losses on personal and household 
effects destroyed, 

Losses on miscellaneous property 
destroyed, 


65,455,000 
58,710,000 


373,000 
. $196,055,500 
4,000,000 


Total, 
Less salvage, : 
Reported money loss in property 
destroyed, . $192,055,500 

Operations of the Chicago Society. 
. The contributions entrusted to this com- 
mittee for the Chicago sufferers have been 
forwarded to, or placed at the disposal of 
the Chicago Relief and Aid Society, said 


todians and distributors of all contributions. 
The judicious, impartial, humane and effec- 
tive methods of relief employed by this So- 
ciety, have already been publicly reported 
by the committee after careful personal in- 
spection by a sub-committee who visited 


‘Chicago for the purpose, October the 26th 


and 27th. The contributions of the people 
of Philadelphia, your committee believe, are 
eminently well placed in the hands of that 
Society. The committee deem it well to add 
some further particulars concerning the So- 
ciety’s operations. 

The number of families (averaging five 
persons each) receiving aid from the Society 
was as follows at each of the dates mentioned : 
November 11th, 12,765 families; November 
18th, 14,137 families ; November 25th, 15,122 
families ; December 23d, 9375 families. Hach 
of these families receives at every distribu- 
tion of provisions one week’s supply (or ra- 
tions.) Total cost one week for one family, 
$1.98. 

Coal (bituminous) is supplied at $4.50 per 
ton, delivered at the door, at the rate of a ton 
every three weeks for a family of five. This 
makes the cost of food and fuel $3.102 per 
week per family. 

These particulars afford some idea of the 
care and economy of the Society in the expen- 
diture of the moneys and supplies entrusted 
to it. In the matter of providing houses and 
shelter for the greater portion of the 98,500 
houseless people whose necessities compelled 
them to appeal for aid, the Society exhibited 
similar business forethought and true econo- 
my. It had to look forward to the erection of 
eight thousand separate temporary houses, 
and while the price of lumber was rapidly ris- 
ing and had in a few days after the fire run 
up to $20 a thousand feet, the active agent of 
the Society, himself an experienced lumber 
merchant, made contracts for the whole 
amount required for the 8000 houses at an 
average of $16.50 per thousand. The Society 
thus economized in this one basiness matter 
about $140,000. Such traits of care, prudence 
and conscientious discharge of duty are visible 
in nearly all its transactions. Of the sepa- 
rate shelter houses for families of five persons, 
costing $110 each (inclading mattress, bed 
ding, cook stove and half ton of coal), the 
Society had erected 5941 to December 23d. 
With respect to other articles of supplies than 
provisions and shelter as already mentioned, 
the Society had distributed to November 25th 
the following, viz: 10,737 mattresses, 25,339 
blankets, 4653 tons of coal, 9956 stoves, 22,581 
pairs of shoes, 54,729 articles of men’s cloth- 
ing, 65,986 articles of women’s clothing, and 
44,937 articles of children’s clothing. This 
was before the active demand for winter wear 
set in. 

The relief furnished by the Society extends 
to nearly every want in life among their des- 
titute poor. One thousand sewing machines 
have been furnished to the helpful women 
who were willing to work to support them- 
selves—tools to mevitorious workmen who 
had lost their own by the fire—employment 
for every one able to work—free transporta- 
tion to those who had friends in other places 
—medicines, medical attendance and hospitals 
for the sick—and finally burial for the dead. 
It has furnished aid also to the charitable in- 
stitutions—Orphans’ Asylums,: “ Homes,” &, 


Such a vast work, it is easy to understand, 
requires vast means. The estimate of the So- 
ciety for the six months from Oct. 9, 1871, to 
April 9, 1872, is as follows: 

Food and fuel rations for 15,112 

families, at $3.104 per week, . $1,220,799 
8000 houses and furniture, at $125, 1,000,000 
Barracks and furniture for 2000 


families, at $80, 160,000 
Hospital and storehouses, 83,000 
Stoves (additional), d i 75,000 
Aid of Bureau of special relief, 250,000 
Aid to charitable institutions, 25,000 
Clothing, shoes, &c., for 15,122 

families, . : : : 866,966 
Expenses of all other kinds, 295,738 

Making a total of . - $3,976,498 
Total contributions reported to 

Nov. 25th, 3,418,188 

Yet to be provided for, . $558,310 


This deficit has been reduced $156,214 68 
by the deposit of the Philadelphia Committee. 


Other Philadelphia Contributions. 


The cash contributions of $260,734 49 which 
have been collected through the agency of 
this committee, do not by any means repre- 
sent the sum of the contributions by the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia to the people by Chicago. 
The committee have made industrious efforts 
to get the particulars of other contributions 


sent direct or through other channels, but 


have only been partially successful. The Com- 
mercial Exchange collected $40,000 for the 
Chicago sufferers. Contributions from benevo- 
lent organizations, theatres, opera companies, 
musical associations, merchants, individuals, 
fire companies, &c., which were sent direct to 
Chicago, have come to the knowledge of your 
committee to the amount of $14,642 89. The 


;Methodist churches, besides their contribu- 


tions to the relief fund, sent over $43,000 
towards rebuilding churches. 

The contributions of food, clothing, bed- 
ding, &c., sent from this city were also very 
liberal. The money value of them cannot 
now be ascertained, but they made one hun- 
dred and forty-four tons of freight as sent 
over the Pennsylvania railroad. 

The ascertained contributions from Phila- 
delphia to Chicago, in money, as already 
mentioned amount to $362,877.38. The sup- 
plies forwarded in kind in the quantity men- 
tioned and the unreported cash contributions 
are sufficient to swell the total to half a mil- 
lion of dollars at least. 

This is a result which our benevolent peo- 
ple may contemplate with profound satisfac- 
tion—never was destitution greater than 
that our people were called upon to alleviate, 
and never has benevolence been more grate- 
fally received or more carefully distributed. 
The words which most fittingly conclude this 
report concerning the Chicago Fund are 
found inthe concluding paragraphs of a pam- 
phlet recently published by the Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society. 

“The time has not come, to a people so 
worn and disordered as our own, for appro- 
priate acknowledgment of the wonderful gifts 
that have reached our city from all parts of 
the world. They were made to the people of 
Chicago, and the people, in their own way 
and time, will prefer to perform this act of 
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yratitude. But we may be permitted, as 
‘nore immediate observers, to say that it is 
pardly probable that the immense necessity 
}md usefulness of this aid will be ever thor- 
‘ughly known. With it the terrors of along 
sinter to hungry, unsheltered thousands have 
‘liven way to a reasonable degree of confi- 
ence and hope. 

| “The spectacle of all nations rushing to lift 
‘s from our deep desolation has made an im- 
ression upon our hearts which will long sur- 
ive the rebuilding of our city. Our people 
vre commanded by the confidence and the 
ympatby of all mankind to prove themselves 
aqual to this emergency, and in a most ten- 
ler manner are instructed anew that He 
who, for a purpose wiser than we can know, 
sermitted this affliction, hath made of one 
‘lood all nations of men.” 


The “Northwest” Fund. 


After the organization of the Hxecutive 
Relief Committee, the benevolent people of 
sur city, feeling that the distress caused by 
the fires which devastated large but thinly 
sopulated areas in the States of Michigan, 
‘Wisconsin and Minnesota, called for relief as 
well as that in Chicago, began to send incon- 
sributions for the relief of the suffering peo- 
gle of those States. The Committee were 
obliged to take charge of these also. The 
gross amount of the contributions for this 
“und has been $32,698.28. The details have 
>een already published in the newspapers. 

_ No instructions were received from the 
sontributors as to the division of these dona- 
‘ions among the three States which suffered 
oy the great fires. But the committee hav- 
ng been informed on good authority that the 
\istressed families in the three States were 
Jistributed in about the following propor- 
sions, viz: One thousand families in Wiscon- 
ain, eight hundred families in Michigan and 
swo hundred families in Minnesota—decid- 
sd to send one-tenth of the “Northwest 
Fund” to Minnesota and divide the remain- 
jer into two equal portions, one-half to Michi- 
gan and one-half to Wisconsin. At the time 
of this decision it was supposed by the Com- 
‘mittee that this fand would reach but not ex- 
seed $30,000. Accordingly, $27,000 were ap- 
propriated to Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
$3000 were appropriated to Minnesota. 


; For ‘The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 155.) 

The annexed letter of H. Gillingham to M. 
R., will not fail to commend itself to all those 
who, amid the trials and vicissitudes of life, 
are above all things else desirous to have their 
eyes made single by the eye-salve of the king- 
dom, and their hearts directed into the love 
of God, and into the patient waiting for 
‘Christ. 

“Baltimore, 1820. 

“My Dear Friend,—I think I may say in 
‘truth that I hold thee in affectionate remem- 
brance, and it has been a source of comfort to 
“me to find I have a share in thy sympathetic 
regard, and that thou hast not forgotten me, 
although among the least and most un worthy. 
| Thy letter was truly acceptable and bumbling 
“tomy mind. I wish to appreciate all favors 
as coming from the Fountain of good, and I 
desire to be able to return thanks for his 
“many unspeakable and unmerited mercics. 
‘Thou art one to whom I feel that I could un- 


i 
he 


burthen my mind, but what would it avail? 
Perbaps a desire may arise in thy mind, per- 
haps a petition may be offered up by thee to 
the throne of Grace, that I may be strength- 
ened to endure that fire which burns as an 
oven, whilst the chaff in me is being consumed, 
and the dross completely removed, leaving 
alone the refined gold. But the inward con- 
flict is so hard to endure, nature in me is 80 
strong, and the wiles of the enemy are so 
cunningly devised, that I fear I shall not be 
able to escape from them, and am tempted to 
distrust the merciful extendings of Divine 
Providence for my help. Why cannot I throw 
myself into His widely extended arms? Arms 
which are ever open to receive poor repentant 
sinners. Why do I not continually feel com- 
punction for my sins? Why do my eyes cease 
weeping? I mourn because I cannot mourn ! 
I weep because I cannot weep! The query 
often arises in me, Did ever mortal pass 
through this dark labyrinth? this land of 
drought? this wilderness of woe? Support 
me, Lord, by thy unerring hand, and guide 
me safely through all my difficulties. Thou 
canst make the desert bloom, and the wilder- 
ness to smile. 

“T feel thankful that your steps were di- 
rected to our habitation. When thinking of 
it, | always remember some expressions of 
my dear mother. She used to tell us, her 
children, ‘If you are faithful, the feet of those 
who trod your parents’ threshold, will tread 
yours.’ O that we may be counted worthy 
to administer a cup of cold water to the Mas- 
ter’s little ones. 

«“ With desires that thou mayest, wherever 
thou art, be preserved in the Master’s safe- 
keeping, that thy lot in thy travels may ever 
be cast among the kind and affectionate, and 
that thou mayest in the end richly reap the 
reward of the righteous, I bid thee affection- 
ately farewell, 

EcizABernh GILLINGHAM.” 


Stephen Grellet to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“New York, 2d mo. 16th, 1821. 

“My Beloved Friend,—I have thy letter of 
the 30th of last month to my Rebecca and 
myself jointly. We had been wishing to know 
where thou wast, or if thou hadst returned to 
thy home. Thy letter written to me about 
three months ago from the northern part of 
this State, I should have answered, if I had 
known where a letter would have met thee. 
I had anticipated seeing thee in this city on 
thy way homewards, but since thy dear Master 
made way for thy escape from this field of 
labor, I could but feel thankful for thy sake. 
Yet my selfishness and brotherly affection, 
could they have had a say in it, would so far 
have increased thy bonds. 

“It is a great favor indeed that thou hast 
been enabled to perform the great work laid 
upon thee. The daily strength with which 
thy slender tabernacle has been clothed, in 
the performance of daily duty, has displayed 
the sufficiency of that Power in whom thou 
bast trusted. I do not marvel that now, on 
thy return from thy Lord’s embassy, thou 
shouldst be let down to feel thy great weak- 
ness, both of body and mind. There is great 
wisdom in such dispensations. They are in 
mercy vouchsafed. I think I may say, as far 
as my knowledge extends, unto all the Lord’s 
faithful servants, ‘that upon every glory there 
may be a defence.’ For they feel their pover- 


y, emptiness, and inability,—whatever may 


have been their past experience when clothed 
with the spirit of wisdom and power — of 
themselves even to think a good thought or 
to do a good thing. ‘Then it is, with spirits 
prostrated at the sacred footstool, and every 
crown laid there also, every glory and every 
praise is ascribed to Him to whom alone they 
belong; and nothing remains for the poor in- 
strument but blushing and confusion of face. 
When the full sense of this is upon him, the 
greatness of the power, and the efficacy of 
that grace which bas upheld in the great 
work required of him, is the more magnified. 
Then out of weakness, be is afresh strength- 
ened to trust implicitly in the Rock of his 
salvation. Nothing new has occurred to thee, 
my dear sister! Only keep still under the dis- 
pensation. I could say much of the baptisms 
that have attended me since my return home, 
but L see that He whose ways and dispensa- 
tions are all perfect and in mercy, has laid 
nothing too much on me, that I might rightly 
bear my portion of suffering for the church’s 
sake. 

“Many spirits have gone forth, many new 
doctrines are proclaimed! Some are willing 
to bring in a new way or gospel which is not 
by Jesus Christ. It behooves his servants, 
laborers in his vineyard, to descend even to 
Him, their Foundation, and to have all their 
stones of memorial brought up from thence, 
and all their excellency and their glory from 
the deeps, where His wonders are seen. Many, 
we know, would gladly rejoice with the dear 
Saviour, but how few are willing to suffer 
with Him. Those only who die with him, 
can give an experimental testimony to his 
resurrection, and that He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, without whom none 
cometh to the Father. Our hope in life and 
in death, in joy and aftliction, centres in Him. 
This is my belief espe te thee, my dear 
Mildred, under which I can salute thee in the 
way as a fellow-pilgrim. 

Thy sincere friend, 
STEPHEN GRELLET.” 

Additional by Rebecca Grellet : “Thy letter, 
my dear friend, I can assure thee, awakened 
tender feelings in my heart, but as my S. G. 
has so fully replied to it, it seems unnecessary 
to add, except the saying of the experienced 
Apostle, which now comes freshly to remem- 
brance: ‘After ye have done the will of God, 
ye have need of patience.’ He endured to the 
end, and thus obtained the crown, 

« When we parted, I expected divers oppor- 
tunities might occur of conversing again with 
thee before thy return homeward, but in this 
have been disappointed. We are taught not 
to desire any indulgence but what is best for 
us; having proved tbat of ourselves we know 
nothing, we can do nothing that will promote 
our happiness. 

“Our late letters from England mention 
that Nathan Hunt was pursuing his way very 
industriously. Huldah Seers was about going 
into Ireland. We have late information that 
dear Mary Naftel is removed from the militant 
church; and no doubt is entertained by her 
friends that to her it is a happy change. Her 
bodily sufferings were great, and were borne 


oT 


with much patience. 
E. Gillingham to Mildred Ratcliff’. 
“ Baltimore, 8th mo. 13th, 1821. 
“My Dear Friend.—Thou hast often been 


the companion of my mind on thy late ardu- 
ous journey, and I rejoice to hear of thy safe 
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arrival at thy own habitation. I doubt not 
but thou hast the rich reward of peace, which 
is an ample recompense for all the toil and 
suffering we may have to endure, whilst pass- 
ing through this vale of tears. 

“ How blessed is the soul entirely devoted 
to the Master’s cause, when it partakes of the 
foretaste of the recompense of reward some- 
times granted it. Its felicity is the earnest of 
eternal rest, the feasting of the just! Itis the 
being anointed with the oil of joy, the being 
clad with the garment of praise! I have no 
doubt but thou canst say with the Psalmist, 
‘Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.’ Noth- 
ing can hurt or destroy in all the Lord’s holy 
mountain. O, that I could at present realize 
this experience. But I must bear the turn- 
ing and overturning of the Lord’s hand upon 
me, until all be consumed that his controversy 
is against. If I can but possess my soul in 
patience, and be preserved from that state 
that would conclude with the unfaithfal ser- 
vant described by our dear Lord, ‘The master 
delayeth his coming,’ and in his absence fol- 
lowed his own evil ways, I shall be thankful. 

“T feel the necessity of a double watch over 
my poor mind, which is often reduced to a 
doubting state. I know the Lord’s power is 
sufficient; but it is hard work to keep up a 
continual warfare, when He sees meet to with- 
draw his presence. Then our efforts seem 
weak; our desires after good seem to proceed 
from no deeper source than the lips. I believe 
we are permitted to pass through these dis- 
pensations in order to prove our steadfastness, 
and for the trial of our faith. If I had greater 
evidence of this respecting myself, 1 should 
be willing I think to endure the famine and 
the fire. 

“ With the’ sincere desires of a weak child 
for thy prosperity, &c. 


HE. GInLinGHAmM.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
THE BEST IN STORE. 

My God, I thank Thee who hast made 

The earth so bright— 
So full of splendor and of joy, 

Beauty and light: 
So many glorious things are here 

Noble and right! 


I thank Thee, too, that thou hast made 
Joy to abound; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 

That shadows fall in brightest homes; 
That thorns remain; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide 
And not our chain, 


For thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 
Our weak heart clings, 
Hast given us joys tender and true 
Yet all with wings ; 
So that we see gleaming on’ high, 
Divine things! 


I thank thee, Lord, that thou hast kept 
The best in store. 

We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more, 

A yearning for a deeper peace 
Not known before. 


I thank thee, Lord, that here our souls 
Though amply blest, 

Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest; 

Nor eyer shall, until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast, 


How Salt is Manufactured at Turk’s Island. 

The island bearing this familiar name has 
been conspicuous for its production of salt, o! 
which millions of bushels find their way into 
the markets of the world, our own country 
receiving about half a million bushels annu- 
ally. Salt is obtained from sea water, by 
either extreme cold or heat; here it is made 
by solar evaporation. Lying under the intense 
rays of a tropical sun, the sea soon gives up 
its water and leaves its salt behind; and were 
it not for the influx of the mighty rivers of 
the tropics, and the general system of currents 
and tides, the ocean lying near the equator 
would soon become one vast sea of salt. For 
centuries, advantage has been taken of this 
natural process, and in the dry seasons, over 
a thousand natives are at work, in the dif. 
ferent stages of the preparation of salt for the 
market. The sea water is let into the basins, 
or “pans,” by a canal, cut through the beach, 
which separates the sea from the interior 
lagoons and affords a good foundation for the 
town proper. ‘ 

This beach is a few rods—perhaps ten or 
fifteen—in width and back of this, extending 
toward the bluffs about a quarter of a mile, 
was originally a marsh, which has been con- 
verted into salt tanks. These tanks are shal- 
low, with a varying depth of from eight to 
eighteen inches, the bottom made of stiff marl 
or clay, and they cover several hundred acres 
of this evaporating ground, divided into a 
great many compartments, varying from a 
quarter of an acre to two or three acres in 
size. These are separated from each other by 
low stone walls, which serve also as walks. 
In the middle of these is an impervious clay, 
which prevents the passage of water from one 
tank to another, unless by the little gateways 
or sluices, through which the supply is regu- 
lated. The water in these is found in all 
stages of evaporation. In some, you see the 
clear limpid water of the ocean; in others it 
has a soiled appearance, and, when far ad- 
vanced in the process, it assumes a beautiful 
pink color. The first pond allows the subsi- 
dence of mud and other physical impurities, 
and is, consequently, the deepest. As the fluid 
runs from tank to tank, it gradually becomes 
thicker, giving up its water and becoming 
more and more concentrated, until it reaches 
the last and shallowest pan, where crystals 
begin to appear on its surface. These first 
crystals are purest, and are raked off with an 
iron hoe. Exposed for a still longer time, 
more crystals form, but these mostly collect 
on the bottom and sides, and are scraped off 
when the “mother liquor” is drawn away. 
They are then hauled in carts to the beach, 
where piles, like great, white snow banks, 
may be seen from the ship’s deck. 

This salt is more or less impure—the chief 
impurity being chloride of magnesium—and, 
to get rid of this, the heaps are covered with 
straw and hay; the chloride of magnesium, 
being deliquescent, absorbs moisture from the 
atmosphere and drains off, leaving the pure 
chloride of sodium—common salt—behind. 
To produce the same result, sometimes slaked 
lime is placed in the last tanks. The making 
of salt by solar evaporation depends greatly 
upon the absence of rain; and Turk’s Island 
has this advantage, as well as extreme heat 
in summer. In addition, the trade winds con- 
stantly agitate the surface of the ponds, and 
thus facilitate vaporization. 

— Overland Monthly. 


For “The Friend.” 

In view of circumstances now transpiring 
in some portions of our Sociéty, the following 
testimony to the efficacy of the Holy Spirit, 
and also to the value of Barclay’s Apology, i 
offered to the readers of ‘The Friend.” ‘The 
extract is from a letter dated 12th mo. 24th, 
1834, from Deborah Cope, then travelling 
with Dugan and Asenath Clark, in N. York 
and New England Meetings, and addressed to 
Sarah Enlen. 

“We paid Moses Brown a visit, who en- 
quired affectionately for thee, and desired his 
love; says thou mayest come back to N. H., 
and he, for one, will be glad to see thee. It 
was really a feast to be in his company; he 
still seems green in his ninety-seventh year. 
He had just received a letter from a young 
man, with whom we afterward were in com- 
pany, one in and for whom we feel a deep and 
sincere interest. He belonged to the baptists, 
and had spent three years at college prepar- 
ing to bea missionary; got through his studies 
with good reputation, and was considered of 
much more than ordinary capacity by the 
professors in the institution: is said to be 
master of eleven languages. He returned 
home to his father ; but no call offering which 
they considered equal to his talents, his father 
prevailed on him to return to the college for 
six months more, which he. did; and while 
ransacking the library one day, in quest of 
something to amuse, he lighted on Barclay’s 
Apology, an old, dusty volume, in French. 
He bore it off to his study and read it atten- 
tively, and was met in a narrow place. He 
became very thoughtful, and asked one of the 
professors one day if there were any people 
now living, holding the faith of Robert Bar- 
clay? and was answer, ‘No; that was only 
an old controversial book, which they kept to 
show the reasoning and arguments which 
could be advanced by those who once pro- 
fessed such principles.’ ‘Well,’ said G., ‘it 
is such reasoning and arguments as I never 
met with before; I must set out and see if I 
can find any such people; and if not I must sit 
down alone.’ Accordingly he went to S—— 
and made inquiry, and was directed to H. C., 
avery suitable Friend. He knocked at the 
door, and H. opened it; whereupon G. in- 
quired if there were any now living, profess- 
ing the faith of R. Barclay. H. smiled and 
said he hoped so, and invited him in. They 
had much conversation, and G. repeated his 
visits. His father was now displeased, and 
his friends disappointed, and they reported 
that he was deranged; bat G. persevered until 
he became a member; attended last Yearly 
Meeting, and promises to be a consistent one. 
The following is an extract from his letter to 
M. Brown, and will speak his own language: 
‘At last my mind became so exercised that 
I was constrained to leave the institution in 
quest of a people who believed in Barclay’s 
Apology, and if I could not find such a people 
I determined to worship the Lord alone; but 
blessed be God, the Lord has still a remnant 
who are not conformed to the vain and wicked 
fashions of this world. To this people I de- 
sire to join myself, though I feel most un- 
worthy to come among them. Yes, I can say 
with the pious Barclay, that having for a long 
time been seeking after human learning, I 
have found that Heavenly learning which 
gives content to the soul; after this learning 
may I seek forever. I now believe that 
though a person may read the Bible ever so 
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irefally and critically in the original lan-}an exaggeration to assert that the colors of 


viages, yet, the most unlettered person under 
je teachings of the Spirit of God, is more 
tole to have a true understanding of it, than 
;@ learned man with all his critical care and 
sudy; and though I myself have read the 
‘hole Bible in Hebrew (except the book of 
waniel); although’I have read the New Tes- 
yment critically in Greek and Syriac, and 
(ave studied the Bible in several other lan- 
Mages; yet the most ignorant man, who is 
ally taught of the Spirit, can understand 
we Bible better than I can, unless taught of 
ke Same Spirit. And oh! that all who may 
wad this letter might feel the necessity of 
@ing taught of God, of sitting as little chil- 
ven at the Saviour’s feet, and learning of him 
ho was meek and low of heart. Farewell, 

{ Gen Wisk? 
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For “The Friend,” 
The Coral Growths. 
| Hartwig in his interesting work on the 


me of the corals: In our seas the coralli- 
enous Zoophytarians, distinguished by the 
lard calcareous skeletons they deposit within 
eir tissues, are but feebly represented by a 
“w straggling caryophilliz, but in the tropi- 
‘wl ocean they branch out into numerous 
milies, genera, and species, and playa highly 
‘Aportant part in the economy of the mara- 
ame domain. Originally proceeding from 
mgle ova, which at first freely move by 
sjeans of vibratile cilia, and become fixed 
(ter a short period of erratic existence, they 
¢ultiply by gemmation, and grow into an im- 
gense variety of forms, of which the follow- 
ag description by one who has long and at- 
‘tively studied them in their native haunts 
(ay serve to give anidea. “ ‘Trees of coral,” 
iuys Professor Dana, “are well known; and 
‘though not emulating in size the oaks of our 
®rests—for they do not exceed six or eight 
set in height—they are gracefully branched, 
fd the whole surface blooms with coral 
lyps in place of leaves and flowers. Shrub- 
ery, tufts of rushes, beds of pinks, and feath- 
*y mosses, are most exactly imitated. Many 
Mecies spread out in broad leaves or folia, and 
semble some large-leaved plant just unfold- 
ag; when alive, the surface of each leaf is 
Svered with polyp-flowers. The cactus, the 
ichen clinging to the rock, and the fungus in 
il its varieties have their numerous represen- 
atives. 
lation, there are gracefully modelled vases, 
»me of which are three or four feet in diame- 
ve, made up of a network of branches and 
tranchlets, and sprigs of flowers. There are 
‘so solid coral hemispheres like domes among 
ne vases and shrubbery, occasionally ten or 
ven twenty feet in diameter, whose symme- 
tical surface is gorgeously decked with polyp- 
sars of purple and emerald green.” 

Under such aspects appear the living or- 
anisms whose combined efforts have mainly 
onstructed those reefs and islands of coral 
wigin which now lie scattered far and wide 
wer the surface of the equatorial ocean. 
\Yords are inadequate to express the splendor 
ff the submarine gardens with which the 
bhophytes clothe the rocky shores of the 
“opical seas. 

“There are few things more beautiful to 
yok at,” says Captain Basil Hall, “than these 
»rallines when viewed through two or three 
ithoms of clear and still water. It is hardly 
| . 


Sea and its Living Wonders,” speaks thus of 


Besides these forms imitating vege-| 


the rainbow are put to shame on a bright 
sunny day by what meets the view on look- 
ing into the sea in those fairy regions.” And 
Ehrenberg was so struck by the magnificent 
spectacle presented by the living polyparia 
in the Red Sea that he exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, ‘“ Where is the paradise of flowers that 
can rival, in variety and beauty, these living 
wonders of the ocean !” 

Besides the charms of their own growth, 
the tropical coral gardens afford a refuge ora 
dwelling place to numberless animals clothed 
in gorgeous apparel. Fishes attired in azure, 
scarlet and gold, crustaceans, sea-urchins, sea- 
stars, Sea-anemones, annelides, of a brilliancy 
of color unknown in the northern seas, glide 
or swim along through their tangled shrub- 
beries; and frequently the gigantic tridnaca, 
embedded in their calcareous parterres, dis- 
closes, on opening her ponderous valves, her 
violet mantle, tinted with emerald green. 
The enchanted naturalist lingers for hours 
over the magnificent spectacle, and forgets 
the lapse of time, as wonders upon wonders 
crowd on his enraptured gaze. 

But the tropical coral-gardens serve not 
only as a harbor of refuge to the numberless 
creatures that frequent their labyrinthine re- 
cesses, for many annelides, crustaceans, as- 
terias and even fishes, feed upon their animal 
flowrets. Among these, the Scari are provided 
with a very remarkable dental apparatus to 
protect their mandibles from injury while 
biting the calcareous corals. These fishes 
have their jaws, which resemble the beak of 
a parrot (whence they receive their usual ap- 
pellation “parrot fishes’) covered externally 
with a kind of pavement of teeth, answering 
the same purpose as the horny investment of 
the mandibles of the bird. The teeth that 
form this pavement are perpetually in pro- 
gress of development towards the base of the 
jaw, whence they advance forward, when 
completed, to replace those which become 
worn away in front by the constant attrition 
to which they are subjected. Thus armed, 
the Scari browse without difficulty on the 
newest layers of the stony corals, digesting 
the animal matter therein contained, and set- 
ting free the carbonate of lime in a chalky 
state. Many of the Diodons, Chetodons, and 
Baliste or file fishes, of which Kittlitz saw 
some new species, one still more splendid than 
the other, in every lagoon-island he visited in 
the long range of the Carolines, likewise feed 
upon corals, and possess a dental apparatus fit 
for masticating their refractory aliment. The 
Diodons have grooved teeth, excellently adapt- 
ed to crush and bruise, and the Balisteze have 
eight strong conical teeth in each jaw, with 
which they easily nip off the shoots of the 
coral bushes. 

Of the reef-building corals it may well be 
said that they build for eternity. The bones 
of the higher animals vanish after a few years, 
but the stony skeleton of the polyp remains 
attached to the spot of its formation, and 
serves as a basement or stage for new genera- 
tions to build upon. Life and death are here 
in concurrent or paralle] progress; generally 
the whole interior of a corallum is dead. The 
large domes of the astraas are in most species 
covered with a hemispherical living shell, 
about half an inch thick; and in some porites 
of the same size the whole mass is lifeless, 
except the exterior five-sixths of an inch in 
depth. 
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We are astonished when travellers tell us 
of the vast extent of certain ancient ruins; 
but how utterly insignificant are the greatest 
of these when compared with the piles of 
stone accumulated in the course of ages by 
these minute, and individually so puny archi- 
tects! The history of the formation of coral- 
reefs is no less wonderful than their extent. 
They have been divided according to their 
geological character, into three classes, The 
first fringes the shores of continents or islands 
(shore-reefs) the second, rising from a deep 
ocean, at a greater distance from the land, 
encircles an island, or stretches like a barrier 
along the coast, (barrier-reefs ;) the third, en- 
closing a lagoon, forms a ring or annular 
break-water round an interior lake (atolls, or 
lagoon-islands.) 

Many of the high rocky islands of the 
Pacific lie, like a picture in. its frame, in the 
middle of a lagoon encircled by a reef. A 
fringe of low alluvial land in these cases, gen- 
erally surrounds the base of the mountains; 
a girdle of palm-trees, backed by abrupt 
heights, and fronted by a lake of smooth 
water, only separated from the deep blue ocean 
by the breakers roaring against the encir- 
cling reef; such, for instance, is the scenery 
of Tahiti, so justly named “the queen of is- 
lands.” But the encircling reefs are often at 
a much greater distance from the shore. 
Thus in New Caledonia, they extend no less 
than 140 miles beyond the island. 

As an example of barrier-reefs, I shall cite 
that which fronts the north-east coast of Aus- 
tralia ; it is described by Flinders as having a 
length of nearly a thousand miles, and as run- 
ning parallel to the shore at a distance of be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles from it, and 
in some parts even of fifty and seventy. The 
great arm of the sea thus inclosed, has a usual 
depth of between ten and twenty fathoms. 
This probably is both the grandest and most 
extraordinary reef now existing in any part 
of the world. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Selected. 

It does not appear that Robert Barclay was 
convinced of the truth of Friends’ principles, 
merely by the means of preaching. In his 
Apology, Prop. 12th, speaking of himself he 
says: Not by strength of argument, or by a 
particular disquisition of each doctrine, and 
convincement of my understanding thereby, 
I came to receive and bear witness of the 
Truth, but by being secretly reached by this 
Life. For when I came into the silent assem- 
blies of God’s people I felt a secret Power 
amongst them which touched my heart; and 
as I gave way unto it, I found the evil weak- 
ening in me, and the good raised up; and so 
1 became thus knit and united unto them, 
hungering more and more after the increase 
of this Power aud Life, whereby I might find 
myself perfectly redeemed. 


———_—_--s—_____ 


Dr. Rush was a great enemy to theatrical 
amusements. He was once in conversation 
with a professor of religion, who was speak- 
ing of the pleasure she anticipated at the 
theatre, in the evening. “ What, madam,” 
said he, “do you go to the theatre?” “ Yes,” 
was the reply ; “and don’t you go, doctor?” 
“No madam,” said he, “I never go to such 
places.” “Why, sir, do you not go? Do you 
think it sinful?” said she. He replied, “TI 
never will publish to the world that I think 
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Jesus Christ a hard master, and religion an 
unsatisfying portion, which I should do if I 
went on to the devil’s ground in quest of hap- 
piness.” 


a Oe ESS 
For “The Friend.” 


Central Arabia. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


The day after the semoom had overtaken 
them, our travellers entered the Wadi Sirhan 
or “ Valley of the Wolf,” a long depression in 
the desert, running in a south easterly direc- 
tion, containing wells of water, and a certain 
amount of vegetation, which attracts thither 
numerous bands of Bedouins, who are under 
the control of the ruler of Djebel Shomer, the 
more northerly of the civilized states which 
occupy Central Arabia. 

“ We had not long wound among the little 
sandy hills which stud this low ground, when 
we saw far and near planted amid the bushes 
numerous black tents, the dwellings of Kedar, 
likened once of a time by Solomon to his dusky 
Egyptian bride. 

“ Passing tent after tent, and leaving be- 
hind us many a tattered Bedouin and grazing 
camel, Salim [his guide] at last indicated to 
us a group of habitations, two or three of 
which seemed of somewhat more ample dimen- 
sions than the rest, and informed us that our 
supper that night (for the afternoon was al- 
ready on the decline) would be at the cost of 
these dwellings. ‘Ajaweed,’ 7 ‘ generous 
fellows,’ he subjoined, to encourage us by the 
prospect of a handsome reception. Of course 
we could only defer to his better judgment ; 
and in afew minutes were alongside of the 
black goat’s-hair coverings where lodged our 
intended hosts. 

“ For some time we remained undisturbed, 
though not unnoticed; a group of Arabs had 
collected round our companions at the tent 
door, and were engaged in getting from them 
all possible information, especially about us 
and our baggage, which last was an object of 
much curiosity, not to say cupidity. Next 
came our turn. The chief, his family (women 
excepted,) his intimate followers, and some 
twenty others, young and old, boys and men, 
came up, and after a brief salutation, Bedouin- 
wise, seated themselves in a semicircle before 
us. Hvery man held a short crooked stick 
for camel-driving in his hand, to gesticulate 
with when speaking, or to play with in the 
intervals of conversation, while the younger 
members of society, less prompt in discourse, 
politely employed their leisure in staring at 
us, or in picking up dried pellets of dirt from 
the sand and tossing them about. 

“But how am I to describe their conversa- 
tion, their questions and answers, their man- 
ners and gests? ‘A sensible person in this 
city is like a man tied up among a drove of 
mulesin a stable,’ I once heard from a respect- 
able stranger in ‘the Syrian town of Homs, a 
locality proverbial for the sullen stupidity of 
its denizens. But among Bedouins in the 
desert, where the advantages of the stable are 
wanting, the guest rather resembles a man in 
the middle ofa field among untied mules frisk- 
ing and kicking their heels in all directions 
around him. Here you may see human nature 
atits lowest stage, or very nearly ; one sprawls 
stretched out on the sand, another draws un- 
meaning lines with the end of his stick, a 
third grins, a fourth asks purportless or im- 
pertinent questions, or cuts jokes meant for 
witty, but in fact only coarse in the extreme, 


Meanwhile the boys tbrust themselves for- 
ward without restraint, and interrupt their 
elders, their betters I can hardly say, without 
the smallest respect or deference. 

“And yet in all this there is no real intention 
of rudeness, no desire to annoy; quite the re- 
verse. ‘They sincerely wish to make them- 
selves agreeable to the new comers, to put 
them at their ease, nay, to do them what good 
service they can, only they do not exactly 
know how to set about it; if they violate 
all laws of decorum or courtesy, it is out of 
sheer ignorance, not malice prepense; and 
amid the aimlessness of an utterly unculti- 
vated mind they occasionally show indica- 
tions of considerable innate tact and shrewd- 
ness ; while through all the fickleness proper 
to men accustomed to no moral or physical 
restraint, there appears the groundwork of a 
manly and generous character, such as a 
Persian, for instance, seldom offers. Their 
defects are inherent to their condition, their 
redeeming qualities are their own ; they have 
them by inheritance from one of the noblest 
races of earth; from the Arabs of inhabited 
lands and organized governments. Indeed, 
after having travelled much and made pretty 
intimate acquaintance with many races, Afri- 
can, Asiatic, and European, I should bardly 
be inclined to give the preference to any over 
the genuine unmixed clans of Central and 
Kastern Arabia. 

“What are you? what is your business ? 
so runs the ordinary and unprefaced opening 
of the discourse. ‘To which we answer, ‘ Phy- 
sicians from Damascus, and our business is 
whatsoever God may putin our way.’ The 
next question will be about the baggage; 
some one pokes it with a stick, to draw atten- 
tion to it, and says, ‘ What is this? have you 
any little object to sell us? 

“¢Ya woleyd,’ or ‘young fellow’ (for so 
they style every human male from eight to 
eighty without distinction), ‘ will you not fill 
my pipe?’ says one, who has observed that 
mine was not idle, and who, though well pro- 
vided with a good stock of dry tobacco tied 
up in a rag at his greasy waist-belt, thinks 
the moment a fair opportunity for a little 
begging. 

“ But Salim, seated amid the circle, makes 
mea sign not tocomply. Accordingly I evade 
the demand. However, my petitioner goes 
on begging, and is imitated by two or three 
others, each of whom thrusts forward, (a true 
Irish hint,) a bit of marrow-bone with a hole 
drilled in one side to act for a pipe, or a porous 
stone, not uncommon throughout the desert, 
clumsily fashioned into a smoking apparatus, 
a sort of primitive meerschaum., 

“As they grow rude, I pretend to become 
angry, thus to cut the matter short. ‘We 
are your guests, O you Bedouins; are you 
not ashamed to beg of us?’ ‘Never mind, 
excuse us; those are ignorant fellows, ill-bred 
clowns, &c.,’ interposes one close by the chief’s 
side ; and whose dress is in somewhat better 
condition than that of the other half and 
three-quarter naked individuals who complete 
the assembly.” 

The boiled meat of which the feast consist- 
ed was placed in a large wooden bowl, around 
which all the company gathered and waited 
in silence for the signal to commence eating, 
which was a formula of welcome given by the 
chief, when each reached forth his hand and 


who reiterates at short intervals “Why a 
you not eat? eat; go to work at it; O,a hw 
dred welcomes to you our worthy guests.” 

At noon, “a new dish is brought in; 
looks much like a bow] full of coarse red past 
or bran mixed with ochre. This is Samh, 
main article of subsistence to the Bedouins 
Northern Arabia. Throughout this part ¢ 
the desert grows a small herbaceous and tuf 
ed plant, with juicy stalks and a little ovat 
yellow-tinted leaf; the flowers are of a brigh 
er yellow, with many stamens and pistil: 
When the blossoms fall off, there remains i 
place of each a four-leafed capsule about th 
size of an ordinary pea, and this, when rips 
opens to show a mass of minute reddish seeds 
resembling grit in feel and appearance, bu 
farinaceous in substance. The ripening seaso} 
is in July, when old and young, men and wo 
men, all are out to collect the unsown an 
untoiled-for harvest. The capsules are gather 
ed, the seed separated from them, and kep 
like a stock of flour for the ensuing yea 
Tbese seeds, when wanted for use, are coarsel) 
ground in a hand mill, then mixed with wate: 
and boiled into the substance which we nov 
bad before us. Its taste and quality wer 
pretty well hit off by Salim, who described it 
‘not so good as wheat, and rather better thai 
barley-meal.’ 

“Another giftof nature is the Mesa’a, a frui 
well known to Bedouins, though neglected b) 
all else. Its shrub attains two or three fee 
in height, woody and tangled, with small anc 
pointed leaves of a lively green, and a littl 
red star-like flower. ‘lhisin June gives plac 
to aberry much resembling in size, color, anc 
taste our own red currant, though inferior t 
it in flavor, while its sweetness predominate 
too much over its acidity. The Bedouins col 
lect and greedily devour it, or, boiling it dowy 
with a little water, procure a sort of molasses 
much esteemed by them, but by them alone 
This, with the Samh just mentioned, camel’: 
milk, and an occasional repast of butcher’: 
meat, though that is a rare luxury, forms al 
their list of eatables.” 

(To be continued.) 


In the Spirit there is but one voice.—In th« 
seed, and of the seed, is the pure language 
but out from the seed are the many voices ani 
languages (even the confusion of Babel ;) on 
speaking as he apprehends, thus; sro 
speaking as he conceives, thus; so plainly 
manifesting that they are out from the evi: 
dence and demonstration of the Spirit, whos: 
voice is one, and as one, in all, in the da, 
of the gospel. —TI. P. 


The Mussel—lIt is a curious fact that the 
rearing of mussels should have been introdue; 
ed into France as far back as the year 1235) 
by an Irishman of the name of Walton. This 
man who had been shipwrecked in the Bay 
de L’Aiguillon, and gained a precarious liy; 
ing by catching sea-birds, observed that the 
mussels, which had attached themselves um 
the poles on which he spread his nets oveil 
the shallow waters, were far superior to those 
that naturally grew in the mud, and immedi! 
ately made use of his discovery by foundin 
the first ‘‘ bouchot,” or mussel park, consist 
ing of stakes and rudely interwoven branches, 
His example soon found imitators, and thd 
method of construction adopted by Walton, 


took what suited him, pulling it in pieces 
with his fingers—encouraged by the host, 


six centuries ago, has been maintained un 
altered to the present day. It may give som 
; x) 
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sa of the resources that might be obtained 
»m so many utterly neglected lagoons when 
» bear that the fishermen of L’Aiguillon, 
though they sell three hundred weight of 
assels for the small sum of five francs, or 
ur shillings, annually export or send them 
/o the interior to the amount of a million 
‘twelve hundred thousand francs.— Hartwig. 


‘Some of the unconverted Greenlanders had 
ard that the world would be destroyed, 
vd, as in that case they would have no- 
aere to go, they expressed a desire to be 
‘averted, that they might go with the Chris- 
im believers. ‘But,’ added they, with that 
melessness and procrastination so natural 
‘man, in the things that belong to eternity, 
's the destruction will not happen this year, 
‘will come in next season.” 


“ntoxicating Drink. — Lord Chief Justice 
‘le once remarked, “The places of judica- 
n which I have held in this kingdom have 
‘en me an opportunity to observe the ori- 
‘al cause of most of the enormities that 
(ve been committed for the space of nearly 
lenty years; and by a due observation, I 
‘we found that, if the murders and man- 
‘ugbters, the burglaries and robberies, the 
‘ts and tumults, and other great enormities 
‘at have happened in that time were divided 
‘(0 five parts, four of them have been the 
‘aes and product of excessive drinking, or 
‘tavern and ale-house meetings.” 

{ 
'4 Relic of Antiquity.—It is stated on the 
“hority of the Levant Herald that a valua- 
‘ relic of antiquity has lately been discover- 
“in the grounds of the Russian Pilgrim’s 
“nastery outside the walls of Jerusalem. It 
« shaft cut out of a single block and only 
if complete. From a description in the 
‘tory of Flavius Josephus it is believed to 
‘a column intended for the decoration of 
ancient Temple of Solomon; but that, as 
- column split while it was being worked, 
“vas left unfinished, the lower part of it re- 
ining ina rough unhewn state. The mono- 
is about thirty-nine feet in length by six 
diameter.—Living Ager 


harity, though not apt to look abroad for 
‘Its, is neither blind nor unfeeling. 
a 


is 
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| Triends have always believed the gospel 
| bensation to be one of Spirit and of power. 
|,ose who are brought practically into this 
foensation, are baptised into the spirit that 
|; ngs to it, and are made partakers, more 
| ess, of the gifts which the glorified Head 
J/oenses among the members of his body. 

| be ministry of the gospel is emphatically 
inistration of the Spirit, eitherimmediately 
‘a the great High Priest himself, or through 
|ruments prepared by his transforming 
\ever for the reception of the divine gift, and 
| rcising it under the renewed unction of 
fj. Holy One; 80 as to reach the witness for 
ih in the hearts of the hearers, quickening 
) edifying the living members, or exposing 
{ wounding the man of sin in the rebellious. 
attendant power of the Holy Spirit being 
}, alone authority and substance of gospel 


ministry, it consequently requires neither art, 
learning nor eloquence to prepare for its ex- 
ercise, or to make it recognizable or effective. 
“My speech and my preaching,” saith the 
Apostle, “were not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power; that your faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” 

As the true gospel ministry stands not in 
word only but in power, so the qualification 
rightly to judge of and estimate it, requires a 
measure of the same divine unction which 
alone qualifies to preach. In neither case is 
this spiritual qualification, nor the exercise of 
it, at the command of the individuals on whom 
the gifts have been conferred. So that both 
ministers and the rightly authorized judges 
of ministry, require the renewed quickening 
clothing of a measure of that Spirit which 
searcheth all things, even the deep things of 
God, rightly to perform the several functions 
assigned them, to the preservation and edifi- 
cation of the body in love. 

But outside this sympathetic relation exist- 
ing between minister, elders and other living 
members of the body of Christ, the general 
condition of the visible, professing church, ex- 
ercises a powerful influence on the kind of 
ministry prevailing in it, and a reciprocal in- 
fluence of the ministry is manifested among 
the members. Where the members generally 
have been brought in good measure under the 
regenerating power of Divine Grace, many 
being created anew in Christ Jesus, they are 
spiritual worshippers in the inner temple, 
with the faculties of their renewed minds 
quickened and strengthened by reason of uso, 
and they will have and require a baptizing, 


gospel ministry. When assembled for the 
purpose of divine worship, each gathered to 
the divine gift in him or herself, the weight 
and solemuity of their spirits will be felt over 
the whole assembly, and their religious dis- 
cernment quickly detecting the authority and 
tendency of whatever offerings may be made, 
they will be enabled to silence that which 
lacks the seal of a divine commission, and 
thus guard the flock from being hurt and led 
astray. 

But in a lapsed condition of the church, 
where there is a large proportion of nominal 
members, whose religion is superficial, though 
making much profession, there will be a dispo- 
sition not only to tolerate, but to encourage 
preachersand preaching, which are also super- 
ficial and tend to keep the hearers on the 


surface, not disturbing their false rest, but 
lulling them into a belief that the cbristian 
religion does not call for so self-erucifying and 
bumiliating work as others may have taught. 
This ministry may appear correct or even 
beautiful outwardly, or it may be sensational 
and calculated to stir the emotional feelings, 
but it is mainly adapted to itching ears rather 
than sin-laden souls, and while it may amuse 
or delight the greater part of an audience, it 
must grieve and burden those whose spiritual 
faculties are alive, and who cannot esteem a 
discourse, however nicely constructed or ap- 
propriately delivered, as any thing more than 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal, if it is 
devoid of the demonstration of the spirit and 
power of Christ. Thus the condition of a 
church and the character of the ministry it 
cherishes, generally operate reciprocally on 


each other. Not but that among a backslid- 
den people a spring of true gospel ministry 


may be kept open, and it is a great blessing 
where, under such circumstances, the com- 
passionate Shepherd of the sheep condescends 
to clothe his delegates with power to preach 
the preaching that He bids them. As they 
are made willing to visit the suffering seed, 
and to be baptized for the dead, their labor 
is n0t in vain in the Lord, and however little 
they may be regarded by formal professors, 
He richly compensates them for every act of 
dedication. But in such a church silent wait- 
ing for ability to worship is irksome, and there 
is hankering for something to be said or done. 

Reading or studying the scriptures, and 
making verbal profession of belief in Christ 
and the efficacy of his atonement, are much 
easier than taking up the daily cross and fol- 
lowing him in the regeneration; and they may 
be much dwelt on, and the notion generally 
prevail that as these take hold on the atten- 
tion of the people, and many are said to be con- 
verted, because they openly declare they have 
found Jesus, and many prayers are repeated, 
therefore religion is prospering, and the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom spreading ; though the pe- 
culiar characteristic of christianity, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost and fire, may be lit- 
tle witnessed. 

The converts to this kind of religion are 
easily led into what they consider religious 
activity; something that may let others know 
they are justified believers, and must set to 
work to save others. Preaching becomes an 
easy thing, requiring no special preparation 
therefor, nor special divine anointing for 
such service. The babe state of the true born 
child, is so small, weak and requiring nourish- 
ment and instruction, as to be overlooked or 
disregarded. Thus some who have been sensi- 
ble of a visitation of the Day Spring from on 
high, and awakened to a sense of their need 
of the washing of regeneration, deceived by 
the example of others, and through the trans- 
formations of Satan, may mistake the nature 
of the work they are called to engage in, and 
imagine they are to minister to others, what 
was intended solely for themselves ; thereby 
bringing darkness on themselves and death 
over a meeting, to the grief of the spiritually 
minded. 

Oh! the lamentable condition of a people 
where this state of things prevails among 
them. A ministry of the letter, and a love 
for words, instead of visiting the Seed in the 
hearts of the people, or waiting in reverent 
prostration at the feet of the Minister of the 
Sanctuary, to hear and obey his voice. One 
of the deeply experienced ministers in our 
Society remarks: 

“That exccllent gospel liberty of all who feel 
themselves inspired thereunto, whether male 
or female, speaking or prophesying one b 
one, hath been, and still is, abused by false 
pretenders to divine inspiration ; yet the lib- 
erty ought to be preserved inviolable, and 
other means found out to remedy this great 
inconvenieucy ; which would not be difficult, 
were the members in a general way spiri- 
tually minded, rightly savouring the things 
that be of God. Forward and unsanctified 
appearances, by way of ministry, would then 
be easily awed and | suppressed, so as not to 
disturb the peace of the church. The case 
has been otherwise, as I have observed in 
some places; but little minded, if the words 
and doctrine were sound, and nothing to blame 
in the conversation. Here the main thing, 
which is the powerful demonstration of the 
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Holy Spirit, is little regarded: and ifa few 
are deeply pained at heart with such lifeless 
ministry, they find it exceedingly difficult to 
lay hands thereon, for want of more strength; 
especially when they perceive what strength 
there is against them: for formal professors 
love to have it so, rather than to sit in silence. 
And I have observed such pretenders all 
mouth or tongue, and no ears to receive in- 
structions; fond of teaching others, but very 
unteachable themselves. I pray God to quick- 
en his people, and raise his society into a more 
lively sense of that blessed arm of power 
which gathered us to be a people; or, I fear, 
the great evil above hinted at will prove a 
very growing one: profession without posses- 
sion being the proper element for such a 
ministry to grow and flourish in. I am not 
quite free to omit a remark on this head, as 
Iam fully persuaded the living members of 
the church of Christ groan under a painful 
sense of this sorrowful token of a declined 
Society.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.— The London Times, referring to the 
rumor that the United States makes exorbitant demands 
before the Geneva Board for indemnity for losses by the 
Alabama and other rebel vessels, professes to believe 
that the American government has no such intention ; 
that its main desire is to obtain public acknowledgment 
that the position it took and remonstances it made dur- 
ing the war were founded on reason. The Treaty, and 
the American claims under it, are the leading topics of 
the public journals at the present time. The Advertiser 
alone opposes the Treaty. It declares that the English 
Commissioners have been outwitted; that England is 
bound hand and foot, and if the Geneva board should 
award to the United States all that they offensively 
claim, a war would be less injurious to England than a 
settlement. 

The chief secretary for Ireland, in an address to his 
constituents at Rodner, treated on Irish affairs at con- 
siderable length. He declared that the government 
must be firm in repressing the rebellion in Ireland, and 
should set its face against leaving education in the 
hands of the priesthood. 

British sovereignty has been proclaimed over that 
portion of African territory which was recently annexed 
to the colonial possessions of Great Britain. Brand, 
president of the Free States, has issued a formal protest 
against this act of annexation. 

Portions of England have been visited by violent 
thunder storms At Manchester a large building was 
struck by lightning, took fire and was destroyed. In 
Portsmouth and its vicinity the lightning and thunder 
were accompanied by hail, and the glass in nearly all the 
windows exposed to the storm was broken. 

The floor of the court-room at Kiltyclogher, Ireland, 
gave way while a trial was in progress, The room was 
crowded at the time, and three hundred persens were 
precipitated a distance of thirty or forty feet. The 
number killed is not stated ; about thirty persons were 
badly injured, most of them fatally. 

A London dispatch of the 8th says, the health of the 
Prince of Wales has so greatly improved that his phy- 
sicians do not think it necessary to issue any more 
bulletins in regard to it. 

The American chamber of commerce at Liverpool 
has adopted a resolution declaring the opinion that the 
mail service between Great Britain and the U. States, 
would be improved if the carrying of the American 
mails was restored to the Cunard line of steamers, and 
requesting the consul of the United States at Liverpool 
to communicate the resolution to the postmaster general 
at Washington. 

The committee of the French Assembly, to whom the 
subject was referred, has made a report approving the 
project of a steam ferry across the Straits of Dover, be- 
tween the towns of Dover and Calais. 

The orders recently issued from Berlin for the arrest 
and detention of French citizens as hostages, in places 
where outrages are perpetrated on German soldiers, 
have been rigorously executed. About one hundred 
prisoners, taken in accordance with these orders, are 
now in the hands of the Germans. Warning is given 
of summary proceedings in all cases of murder or assas- 
sination. 


A dispatch from Marseilles reports that the presence 
of Gambetta in that city was the cause of much agita- 
tion and some disorder. His hotel was surrounded by 
throngs of friends, who endeavored to call him out. At 
one time the assemblage became so numerous and tur- 
bulent that troops were ordered to the scene, and chas- 
seurs charged upon and dispersed the mob. Gambetta 
was not allowed by the police to leave the hotel, for 
fear that his appearance would lead to further disturb- 
ances. Dispatches from Algeria report a defeat of the 
rebels in Oran by the French troops. Two of the rebel 
chieftains and 150 horsemen were killed. 

At the meeting of the French Assembly on the 6th 
inst., a large number of petitions were presented pray- 
ing for the restoration of the monarchy. Some asked 
that the Count de Chambord should be declared king, 
and others wished the Count de Paris. The republi- 
cans and radicals made a noisy opposition throughout 
the reading, which was frequently interrupted. 

A select committee of the Assembly, appointed to 
consider the method of forming a new constitution, has 
made a report, in which it rejects a popular vote on the 
question, and declared it the duty of the National As- 
sembly to make the constitution. 

The Spanish Cortes are to meet on the 22d inst. 
Jose de la Concha has been appointed captain general 
of Cuba, and Admiral Polo minister to the United 
States. 

The King of Italy sent a special atnbassador to the 
Vatican on New Years’ Day to tender his congratula- 
tions to the Pope. The ambassador was met by Car- 
dinal Antonelli and informed that the Pope was unable 
to receive visitors. 

Official advices from Ispahan show that the famine 
in Persia continues, and suffering and desolation -are 
undiminished. Entire districts of that country are de- 
populated, and the distress in the cities is terrible. The 
efforts of the government to afford relief are unavailing. 

Serious difficulties continue in Belgium in conse- 
quence of the strikes of workingmen who demand 
higher wages and a reduction of the hours of labor. In 
poe places there have been much turbulence and dis- 
order. 

A Paris dispatch of the 8th says, that the American 
Minister Washburne, is indisposed, aud has gone to 
Nice for the restoration of his health. 

Victor Hugo was a candidate for the Assembly in 
the recent supplementary election in Paris, but was un- 
successful. 

The Prussian admiralty have cancelled the order re- 
cently issued for the equipment of iron clads and other 
nayal vessels for service on the Atlantic Ocean. An 
order has also been issued granting furloughs to the 
naval reserve. 

London, Ist mo. 8th.—Consols, 92%. U.S. 5-20’s of 
1862, 92; of 1867, 933 ; ten-forties, 5 per cents, 92. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 103d.; Orleans, 102d. 
Sales of the day 30,000 bales. California wheat, 13s. 
per 100 Ibs. ; red winter wheat, 12s. 1d.; spring, 11s. 4d. 
a lls. 9d. 

Unitep Srarrs.—The Public Debt on the first inst., 
less balance in the treasury, was $2,243,836,411. The 
decrease during the Twelfth month was $4,412,956. 
The balance in the treasury in coin was $111,432,826, 
and in currency $15,861,493. 

The interments in Philadelphia during the week 
ending at noon on the 6th inst. numbered 559. There 
were 230 deaths of small pox, 59 of consumption, 25 of 
inflammation of the lungs, 19 of convulsions, and 12 of 
old age; 261 were adults and 298 under twenty years 
of age. The mean temperature of the Twelfth month, 
by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 30.85 deg., 
the highest during the month 45 deg., and the lowest 
2.50 deg. The average of the mean temperature of the 
Twelfth month for the past 82 years is stated to have 
been 32.60 deg., the highest mean during that entire 
period, 1848, was 45 deg., the lowest, in 1832, 25 deg. 
The total amount of rain and melted snow in 1871, was 
47.27 inches, in 1870 it was 44.06 inches. The total 
number of commitments to the County Prison during 
the year 1871 was 13,171, of whom 9,974 were men, and 
3197 women. 

The annual report of the superintendent of common 
schools in Pennsylvania, shows an increase of 1,488 
schools during the past year. The number of pupils 
attending the schools is 834,614. The total cost of 
maintaining them was $8,580,918, not including $520,- 
000 applied to the support of orphan schools. 

Congress reassembled on the 8th inst. In the House 
of Representatives a resolution was offered directing 
the Committee of Ways and Means to report a bill 
promptly repealing the income tax, so that it would 
not be collected for the year 1871. The resolution was 
defeated by a yote of 81 to 71. The House also voted 


down a resolution to instruct the Ways and Mear 
Committee to report a bill repealing all taxes exce 
those upon liquors and stamps. A joint resolution 
amend the constitution so as to make naturalized cit 
zens eligible to the presidency and vice-presidency 
the United States was offered and failed, yeas 81, na) 
65, less than the necessary two-thirds being in tl 
aflirmative. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotation 


on the 8th inst. New York.—Sales of cotton were mac 


No. 3 do., $1.13. No. 2 corn, 41} cts. Oats, 343 ct 
St. Lowis.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.30; No. 3 wint 
red, $1.50 a $1.51; No. 2 do., $1.55 a $1.57. No. 
mixed corn, 403 a 41 cts. No. 2 mixed oats, 38} a: 
cts. Spring barley, 65 a 70 cts. Rye, 76 a 78 ¢ 
Lard, 8} cts. 


Erratum.—On page 158, middle column, 17 lin 
from top. The sentence should read. This was 
first attendance at a Friends’ meeting. : 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE. 


There have been recently reprinted editions of tl 
following works, which are now for sale at No. 3( 
Arch Street. 

Examples of Youthful Piety. 

Barclay on Church Government. 

Ussher’s Letters. 

Memoirs of Edwin Price. 

True Christian Baptism and Communion. 

Concise Account of Friends, by T. Evans. 

Journal of William Evans, 2d edition. i 

There are also on hand a supply of other approyé 
writings of Friends. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. » 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tal 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm co 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., P: 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadeiphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do-18 | 
Joseph Seattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Pineda 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 

ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 

Managers. : 

——— 
Diep, on the 30th of Eleventh month last, Ant 

Snarpxess, widow of the late Henry Sharpless, Sr.,| 

the 82d year of her age, a member of Chester Month 

Meeting, Pennsylvania. : | 

, at the residence of her parents, Elnathan a 

Sarah Roberts, in Moorestown, on the 12th of Ten 

mo. 1871, SALLE W. Roserrs, in the 21st year of | 

age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

, on the 20th of Twelfth month, 1871, at the r 

dence of his father, Samuel W. Maris, near Darlingt 

Harford county, Maryland, Jusse I. Maris, in- 

22d year of his age. From early life he had been 

markably cireumspect and watchful. One of the mark 
traits of his character was freedom from detracti( 
being unwilling to engage in conversation that wou 

be to another's disadvantage. His sickness was a 

without a murmur, The day before he died he utter 

many comfortable expressions, such as “I am reat 
go.” “JT feel so happy,” and on bidding his fam! 
farewell, and asking them to “meet him in Heayej 

he quietly passed away. ‘“ Blessed are the pure in i 

for they shall see God.” S| 

, at his residence in Solebury Township, Bu¢ 

County, Pa., on the 14th of Twelfth month, 1871, Joi 

D. BALpERsToN, in the 71st year of his age, an esteen 

member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friend 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, __ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. . | 
} | 


